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NOTES OF ‘THE WEEK. 


Women in the Washington Scene. 


RNESTINE EVANS’ “Women in the Washington Scene,” in the 
August number of the Century, is the outstanding article of the 
month on matters pertaining to women and politics. The women whom she 
brings before us in the “Washington scene” are Mrs. Emily Newell Blair 
of the Democratic National Committee, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton of the 
National Republican Committee ; Alice Paul, vice-president of the National 
Woman’s Party; Mrs. Maud Wood Park, president of the League of 
Women Voters; Grace Abbott of the Children’ s Bureau, Alice Roosevelt 
Longsworth and Mrs. Borden Harriman. 

Mrs. Evans pithily says: “In 40 years we shall know something about 
women in politics. Alice Paul touched the heart of the matter. The real 
fight, she says, can never be won in Legislatures. Women have an eco- 
nomic fight to win before they are an effective force in politics. Political 
forms crystallize long after economic’ power has established its pattern. 
Most women are still dependent on men economically, and of the growing 
number who earn their own livings, most earn inadequate livings. Proper- 
tied women, even, are apt not to have any real power, despite their money. 
Women are only slowly learning that money is power; that the basis of 
power lies in the economic status.” 

This article, which is illustrated with sketches by Mr. Walter Tittle, 
should be read in its entirety. 


Anti-Feminist Wave Has Struck Czechoslovakia. 


CCORDING to the staff correspondent of the Christian Sctence 

Monitor, the women of Prague, despite the fact that the vote is not 

. threatened as in Hungary, are in other ways discriminated against. From 
Prague, June 22, the Monitor correspondent writes: 

“The anti-feminist wave in central Europe has hit even the Republic of 

Czechoslovakia. While the actual vote of women is not threatened as in 

Hungary, there is a decided tendency against equality of work and wages 


and against women in public offices, according to Mrs. Francoise Plamin- 7 


kova, member of the City Council of Prague and head of the national 
feminist organization. 

“While Mrs. Plaminkova was speaking a commission was sitting just 
down the corridor from the inner room, where during the years of domi- 
nation by Austria the Czech plots against the monarchy were made. The 
inner room is still locked, save to: special visitors, but the adjoining room 
is now open to any citizen of Prague who wishes to enter complaints. 

“A few weeks ago positions were advertised as open for those who 
had high school training. There were 69 applicants, five of whom were 
women. Of the five, four held certificates granted with high honors. 
Only two of the 64 men had such certificates. But those who had the 
choosing of the candidates put the women at the bottom of the list. It 
was Mrs. Plaminkova who argued the case and got the women into their 
proper places. She said: 

“*These are the happenings which make me believe that the woman’s 
battle for full equality is not yet won here. Our laws are absolutely equal 
for men and women. It is not our Constitution which is at fault. But it 
is in the administration of our affairs that individuals not yet converted 
to the equality of women fail to give them their rightful place.’ ” 


How Equal Divorce Law Works in Scotland. 


HE Woman's Leader points out that in Scotland, where divorce is 

on equal terms, so far from the number of divorces being increased, 
the rate of divorce is lower than in England, and that it would seem that 
_ the law has had the result of reducing the number of unhappy marriages 
due to the husband's infidelity. 


FTER the Congress in May, 1923, two women candidates for the 


positions of official clerk to the French Minister of Labor, were 
accepted—Madame Larose and Mlle. Viossat. 


Educational Attaches. 


ROM San Francisco, where she has been attending the Educational 
Congress, Miss Zonia Baber, a member of the Woman’s Party 
Branch in Chicago, sends the following interesting information: — | 

“You have perhaps noted that the World Congress on Education meet- 
ing here June 28 to July 6 passed the following resolution : 

“*That an educational attache, who shall be a recognized educational 
expert of the highest rank, should be provided for each embassy or 
legation.’ 

“Although the ‘World Federation of Educational Associations’ (which 
is the title decided upon for this new world organization) has no means at 
present of requiring governments to make such appointments to their lega- 


tions, yet we hope they may be prevailed upon to do so. 


“Of course, you know that women should be appointed as educational 
attaches, in such numbers as their capacities permit. As you know, about 
80 per cent. of the teachers of the United States are women. If we begin 
now, before men have been selected to fill these posts, we may get women 
appointed at least to some of the countries. 

“The duties of the educational attache will be to interpret the education 
of their country to the assigned country, and to study every aspect of 
education in the assigned country and report the results to the home 
country. 

“A strong pacifist woman would do more for peace in such a capacity 
than all the men diplomats of her country, who think in terms of finance 
as is their wont. 

“Not a woman was elected to any of the offices of the new organiza- 
tion—(the usual and expected result). 

“Had we thought of it and planned in advance, we might have had some 
women elected. It is hard for us to learn that in dealing with decent, kind, 
gentle men, even, women cannot secure justice except by planning against 
expected injustice. 

“T trust we can begin in time to secure a goodly proportion of women 
educational attaches. 

“T know you will have effective plans.” 


Political Works of Mercy. 


SABEL WILLIS, in the Catholic Citigen, the organ of the Catholic 

Women’s Suffrage Society, published at 55 Berners street, London, 
W. L., says, in the July 15th issue: 

“At a recent Catholic suffrage meeting one of the speakers make a 
very striking and a very true remark. She said that, as in the Church, we 


_have the Corporal and Spiritual Works of Mercy, so surely we should 


have Policital Works of Mercy, too. These words might almost be adopted _ 
as the motto of the Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society at the present day, 
when the term ‘politics’ covers such an enormous ground and, as we 
know, the voting power of Catholic women can affect for good or evil 
much of the life of the Church. Now that this voting power is no longer 
confined to men, Catholic women are constantly being shown by the 
ecclesiastical authorities how essential it is that they should lose no oppor- 
tunity of studying political questions, so that they may understand how 
best to use their voting power whenever an election occurs.” 


66 HE first woman barrister in Scotland was introduced to the 
Scottish Court at Edinburgh last week,” says The Vote of July 20. 
“when Miss Margaret Henderson Kidd, daughter of Mr. James Kidd, 
ex-M. P., for Linlithgowshire, was admitted a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates. Miss Kidd is an M.A. and LL.B. of Edinburgh, where she has 
taken a prominent part in the social and political life of the University.” 


ISS MARIETTA BUCHANAN of Blue Mountain, Miss., has 
been engaged as assistant pastor of Tupelo, Miss., Baptist Church. 


Equal Rights 
| | 
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ENGLAND’S EQUAL DIVORCE LAW 


* FN HE inequality in the law of divorce as it is operated in all so-called 

civilized countries has been one of the greatest outrages ever perpe- 
trated against women. In the United States, where there is no uniform 
divorce law, and where every variety of legislation in this regard exists in 
the various States, there are a number of States where the wife is grossly 
discriminated against in the matter of grounds for granting divorce and in 
the guardianship of children after the granting of divorce. 

As in the matter of granting suffrage to women, Great Britain has 
again gone ahead of the United States, the Parliament having recently 
passed an Equal Divorce Bill. Concerning this measure, known as “The 
Matrimonial Causes Bill,” the following article from Time and Tide of 
July 13 will be of interest: : 

“In England for the first time men and women have equal divorce 
rights. Major Entwistle’s Matrimonial Causes Bill has passed through 
both Houses, and is expected to receive the Royal Assent. It will imme- 
diately come into force. From henceforward a wife will be able to divorce 
her husband for the same cause as that for which he can now divorce her: 
simple adultery. The passage of the bill marks a big advance toward the 
equal moral standard which all decent men and women demand today. 
It brings the law of England into line with that of most of the civilized 
countries of the world. During the past, many a wife has found herself 
in a humiliating and miserable position: her husband might be deliberately 
unfaithful to her; married life might have become a mockery; yet the law 
gave no remedy. . 

“There was another way in which the operation of the law was objec- 
tionable. Supposing that a husband, having been unfaithful, agreed to 
allow his wife to divorce him. There were two ways open to them. Either 
he had to allow her to plead for divorce on the grounds of cruelty and mis- 
conduct, a course to which naturally enough he was usually opposed; or 
he had to refuse to return to her and she had to plead on the grounds of 
desertion and misconduct, in which case she had to write a letter begging 
him to return, which was read in court, and had to be couched in language 
which the court considered sounded genuine. If questioned she had to 
swear that she wanted him back, although every person connected with the 
case was fully aware that his return was the last thing she wanted, and 
that she was perjuring herself in the witness box. The net result was that 
it took a woman twice as long to divorce her husband as it did a man to 
divorce his wife, and the publicity was also doubled. The whole thing 
was a humiliating and objectionable farce. 


BOOK which may have much of 
interest for those who are study- 
ing to its final conclusions the whole 
question of the equality of the rights 
of human beings is “The Dominant 
Sex,” by the collaborating authors, Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting, the 
translation of which, by Eden and Cedar Paul, has recently been published 
by Doran. 

According to E. W. O., writing in the New York World for August 6. 
the thesis which the Vaertings set out to maintain is that there are no char- 
acteristics distinctively masculine or feminine; that the physical, mental, 
moral or social traits, habits and customs which in our present state of 
development we are wont to regard as “masculine” are merely manners of 
the dominant sex, while those characteristics which we call “feminine” are 
those of a subordinated sex. 

In substantiation of this position, ancient and modern instances are cited 
. by. the Vaertings of the reversal of sex dominance, some of the most 


striking circumstances being of record among such original Americans as 


the Iroquois Indians, with whom the wife was the head of the family and 
could at any time order her husband out of the house. Among the 
Kamchadales of South America the husband never secured anything by 
force, but achieved his ends in the indirect way, by petition and caresses, 
which, according to the tenets of modern society, has come to be known as a 
“woman’s way.” 


THE DOMINANT SEX 


A REVIEW—By Lavinia EGan. 


21) 


“The new bill is one of the many that we owe to the enfranchisement of 
women. Elementary justice as it was, not all men nor even all members of 
Parliament were educated up to it—but all members of Parliament had 
big blocks of women voters behind them, and only a very few, such as Mr. 
Dennis Herbert, were prepared to risk their seats for the sake of their 
dislike of equality. In the House of Lords the bill was in some danger. 
This House has more than once recently shown itself to be greatly in ad- 
vance of the House of Commons in its views on divorce; possibly it is 
influenced by the fact that it contains so many eminent lawyers. Lord 
Birkenhead, however, talked of opposing the bill—he believes in greater 
facilities for divorce, but he never genuinely believes in equality. If he 
had opposed it he would almost certainly have wrecked it, and his speech 
on second reading was distinctly threatening; what pressure was brought 
to bear behind the scenes we cannot tell, but Lord Birkenhead forebore 
to oppose and the bill is on its way to the Statute Book. The achievement 
is the more notable that it is a private member’s bill, and that such seldom, 
if ever, get through both Houses safely without help. This is the first 
private member’s bill to pass during this Parliament. It had, of course, 
the good-will of the Government, but it received little material help. 

“It has been suggested that the new system will lead to more collusion 
than did the old. We do not think that it should lead to more collusion, 
and certainly it will decrease the amount of false swearing necessary— 


false swearing which is bad for the prestige of our law. It is obvious, 


however, that so long as we allow divorce for one cause only we must 
expect deception. Our divorce law assumes that in married life there is 
only one thing that really matters—sexual intercourse; that there is only 
one thing which can make married life impossible—the physical unfaith- 
fulness of one partner to the union. The law goes a step further: if it 
suspects that both partners want to be free it refuses to set them free, it 
calls that collusion; again, if both partners have been unfaithful it keeps 
them tied together. Civilized man recognizes that sexual intercourse is not 
the only thing that matters in married life, and he knows that there are 
other things besides physical unfaithfulness which can make married life 
impossible. But if marriage has become impossible, he is only allowed to 


escape through one door, so he uses that door—or pretends to use it. - 


When incurable insanity, habitual drunkenness and desertion over a long 
period are grounds for divorce, cases of collusion will grow fewer and we 
shall be a happier, more honest and more civilized nation.” 


The fact that in fifteen of the nine- 
teen love poems appearing in the so- 
called London Manuscripts, it is the 
woman who makes love to the man, is 
given as conclusive evidence of the 
dominance of woman in the realm of the Pharaohs and that the ancient 
Egyptian State was a Woman’s State. 

Logically finding tragedy in every struggle of the subordinate sex 
against the dominant, the Vaertings reach the conclusion that “it is abso- 
lutely essential that humanity should discover ways and means for the 
permanent realization of the ideal of sex equality and for the permanent 
prevention of either type of monosexual dominance.” 

The book should be a good argument for the equality of the rights of 
human beings, irrespective of the difference of sex, and for the National 
Woman’s Party’s Equal Rights amendment that: “Men and women shall 
have Equal Rights throughout the United States and every place subject 
to its jurisdiction.” The domination of either sex over the other in matters 
of law and of custom are relics of barbarism, and should be superseded 
by the establishment of equality of the rights of human beings. ) 


6¢¥ T will be woman’s fault if, the ballot once in her hands, all the bar- 
barous, demoralizing and unequal laws relating to marriage and 

property do not speedily vanish away from the statute book.”—From 

speech by Wendell Phillips m 1861. | | 
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PATIENCE 


NE of the virtues that men have kindly consented to label feminine is 

patience. Without any fuss or trouble, without any bickering or 
recrimination, they handed this quality over to womankind several cen- 
turies ago without even any strings tied to it. 

Patience has been regarded as perhaps the most beautiful of all wom- 
anly virtues, and a female who did not possess it was hardly considered to 
be a woman at all. 

Now, it may as well be admitted in the beginning that in days gone by 
patience was an essential virtue for our sex. Without it, it is doubtful 
if women could have survived. They needed it in their daily business, 
and they needed all that there was of it and more. The laws and the 
customs which regulated women’s lives from the moment they were born 
demanded the most astonishing amount of patience. But some of these 
laws and customs have changed and the virtuosity of patience has changed 
also. 

No longer can we admire the patient woman who endures injustice 
and oppression with a smiling face. Such a woman is particeps crimints 
in the subordination of her sex, and we suspect that this has always been 
her true role, haloes to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Probably the quality that has differentiated the National Woman's 
Party most sharply from other women’s organizations is the reverse of the 
virtue of patience. Neither the members nor the leaders of this organiza- 
tion have considered it seemly for women patiently to endure postponement 
of the day of justice. They have regarded it as proper that women should 
be impatient of delay in the establishment of equal rights, and their 
methods have reflected their mental viewpoint. Coaxing, wheedling, beg- 
ging, as well as flattery, the time-honored methods of women, have been 
cast aside, and instead demands, clearly phrased, have been put forward. 
It will be recalled how horrified the “conservative” suffrage groups were 
when the National Woman’s Party first inscribed on its banners “We de- 
mand an amendment to the Constitution of the United States enfranchis- 
ing women.” 

It would “alienate men,” it was said, because such phraseology was 
“so unwomanly.” In the ancient meaning of the word so to address our 
brothers doubtless was unwomanly, but in the days that are to come any 
other form of address in the adjustment of essential rights will be recog- 
nized as sub-human. 

Patience with injustice is but the easy acceptance of unrighteous con- 
duct on the part of others, and whether it be real or assumed, tends to 
degrade character. Let us brook no delay in the adoption of our Equal 
Rights amendment, and let the flame of our impatience be a light to 
lighten the world. 


Equal Rights 
ARE YOU HAPPILY MARRIED? 


LL of us remember the ancient anti-suffrage “argument” advanced 
so frequently before the victory by smug, self-satisfied women, 
“What do I need with the vote? I have all of the rights that I want, J] am 
happily married!” This fatuous remark was made over and over again, 
in pre-suffrage days, until one almost yearned to have wife-beating become 
the fashion. What on earth being or not being happily married could 
have to do with the justice of woman suffrage was not apparent, but in the 
minds of these comfortable, over-fed women it exonerated them com- 
pletely from all social responsibility. 

Now, to our horror, we find that the suffrage victory has not by any 
means put an end to this “argument.” Instead we are to experience a 
severe relapse of the same disorder in connection with our Equal Rights 
amendment. Already non-thinking women are saying, “What do I want 
with Equal Rights? I have all of the rights that I want. J am happily 
married!” And the worst of it is that they are quite serious about it and 
cannot seem to comprehend the monstrous egotism and selfishness inherent 
in such a viewpoint. Does it make no difference that little children are 
underfed, that babies die unnecessarily, that vice and venereal disease 
stretch like the arms of a cancer throughout the social organism, that the 
menace of war hangs like a sword over the heads of the rising generation, 
that justice is trodden under foot, just because some woman is “happily 
married?” Is the whole significance of the feminist movement and the 
regenerating power of a liberated motherhood to be lost sight of simply 
because domestic bliss happens to prevail in some small corner of the uni- 
verse? How dare any woman say that she has “all of the rights she 
wants,’ while little children suffer, while women are bought and sold, 
while poverty abounds, and while the world is ruled by greed and hatred! 
What rights does a real human being want, anyhow? For lotus eaters a 
full trough arid a sty may be sufficient, but it is not enough for an upright 
human being. 

The rights that every woman worthy of the name, wants, in the strict 
meaning of the word, are those rights that will enable her to do her full 
share toward making the whole round world the best possible place for 
little children to come into. Not only for her own children, but for every 
other little child as well. Any woman who, in the present pass of the 
social order, says she has all of the rights she wants is either stupid to the 
point of utter blindness or is socially irresponsible. 

Probably the best plan is now, as it was in the past, to disregard 
these women. They are not very numerous, anyhow, and are a source of 
extravagant irritation. If they are “happily married,” let them alone; let 
them wallow in their contentment. By the grace of God there are not 
many women who would use their own happiness to defeat the ends 
of justice. 


SOCIAL INDIGESTION 


HE glad news comes from Roumania that a new law has recently 

been passed granting equal civil rights to men and women, which 
means that marital authority is now abolished in that distant land. This 
is rightly and naturally hailed as a great feminist victory, but in practical 
fact it should be regarded as a victory for common sense instead. 

In these days of continuous feminist victory there is something start- 
ling in the scene. The whole progress is so uphill and down dale. Vic- 
tories that have long ago been accomplished in one country are still to be 
won in another, and injustices against women that still prevail in one land 
have been abolished in others so long since that they have veritably been 
forgotten. The truth is that a certain little pair-of scales that should be 
in daily use in every country have been laid by on the shelf, and only 
occasionally are they forced into use. If it is right and just and expedient 
that women should vote in the United States, it surely is equally right, 
just and expedient that women should vote in every quarter of the globe. 
Yet even the suffrage movement halts, hitches and meanders. 

Think of rejoicing at the abolition of marital authority! It is as 
symptomatic of something wrong as rejoicing over a good digestion! Not 
that we believe in marital authority. O, no! Just that its absence is 


something one should take for granted, like an internal pain. One never 
thinks of one’s appendix except when it has been or ought to be taken out. 
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RUTH HALE, ULTRA-MODERNIST 


By Mary A, JAMEs. a 


(Eprromrat Note.—Ruth Hale, in addition to being the founder of the Lucy Stone League, whose object is to induce married women to retain their own 
names, is also chairman of the Journalists’ Council of the National Woman's Party and a member of the editorial board of Equat Riauts. Mary A. James, 
who sends this interesting sketch from Richland Center, Wis., is a member of the Woman’s Party.) 


UTH HALE was just returning 

from California, where she had 
been interviewing movie artists and di- 
rectors for the Photoplay Magazine, 
and was making one of those little de- 
tours which prominent women so often 
make for the purpose of telling 
“would-be” followers how to reach the 
aspired heights, This detour had 
taken her to Norman, Okla,. to speak 
to some women journalists. 

From the time I first learned that 
she was to be in Norman I had anxi- 
ously anticipated an opportunity to 
meet this woman, who had so boldly 
defied all convention by refusing to 
accept her husband’s name for herself 
and then by organizing the Lucy Stone 
League of many members and three 
times as many followers with that very 
same act as its aim. 

The morning of her talk I had 
gone early for a good seat and, while 
I was waiting, my mind hurriedly 
summed up the things I knew about 
her. She was a pioneer newspaper 
woman and she had been one of the 
three editors of the Paris edition of the 
Chicago Tribune during the war; she 
had been a co-editor of George Put- 
nam’s “‘Non-Censorship,” and she was 
now the editor of the movie page for 
Judge. Besides that she was general 
press agent for the National Woman’s Party, press agent for the American 
Birth Control League, wife of Heywood Broun, author and critic, and 
mother of Heywood Broun 3d, a very live young man of six years. 


I First See Miss Hale. 


My meditations were brought to an end when, glancing up, I saw seated 
at the front—Ruth Hale. 

She was young. I had expected to see a woman well along in years. 
Otherwise she looked exactly as I might have supposed. Had I not known 
that she was Virginian through and through, I should have been inclined 
to call her French. Her features were small, her eyes black, her hair dark 
brown, and her skin rather sallow. 

She wore a gown of scarlet, brilliantly embroidered after the King Tut 
mode in green and yellow. Her hat was of the same shade with a little 
plume curling around and under her bobbed hair. Her wrap was a short 
blue cape, lined with the same bright red. _ 

She looked the part in which I had pictured her—the courageous young 
woman defiant of all the conventions with which most of her sex have been 
bound.. 


I Become Acquainted With Her. 


I rushed quickly to her side and slid into the empty chair next to her. 

“Miss—er—a—Mrs.—Miss Hale,” I confusedly began. 

“Never mind, dear,” she replied. “Do you: know that I have dis- 
covered when I am about to make a speech I am never one-fourth as badly 
embarrassed as the person by whom I am being introduced. 

“He never knows whether to introduce me as Miss Hale or to attach me 
to that charming and distinguished gentleman whose name I cannot bear.” 

‘““But”—TI hesitated, realizing that without any warning we were on that 


Ruth Hale, chairman of the Journalists’ Council of the National Woman's Party 
and founder of the Lucy Stone League to promote the custom of married 
women retaining their own names. 


question I was so anxious to learn 
more about. 

“No,” she shook her head. “If 
one’s husband is a man of prominence 
and renown it would be unkind to ac- 
cept his name, for that would be ac- 
cepting his achievements as one’s own. 
Of course, if he is insignificant and 
amounts to nothing, one should accept 
his name and let him profit by his 
wife’s accomplishments.” 

I didn’t quite follow her line of 
reasoning, but, anxious to hear more 
of her opinions, I refrained from argu- 
ing and asked: 

“Are there no others whom you 
think should accept their husband’s 
names than those whose husbands are 
insignificant 

“Yes, there are really two kinds 
of women. There are those who would 
like to keep their names but who are 
afraid to because of the accompanying 
convention. There are others who are 
so thrilled at being married that they 
wouldn’t give up a single part of it, 
which, of course, means their hus- 
band’s name. I should like to see the 
first of the two groups changed, but 
not the others.” 

As Miss Hale talked her excitement 
grew. She spoke in sort of a hurried, 
breathless manner, and now every few 
words seemed to catch before they were finally uttered. For a time our 
conversation drifted to other things. I introduced myself and we became 
very well acquainted. I had touched a soft spot in her heart with my 
interest in her hobby. 


“How did you ever happen to start it, Miss Hale,” I asked. 


The Lucy Stone League Begins. 


“It isn’t a long story. After I was married and heard myself being 
called by my husband’s name, a chill just ran up and down my back. The 
more I thought about it the more infuriated I became, and the more I 
realized that I could never endure to be called anything but Ruth Hale. 

“T talked it over with some of my friends, and as they felt the same 
way we banded together into a league. It grew very rapidly, and is grow- 
ing all of the time. We called it the Lucy Stone League because she was 
the first woman to ever keep her own name though married. 

“There are only two occasions when a man is willing to lose his name. 
He loses it when he enters a prison and becomes a number and he loses it 
when he has done something he is ashamed of and must therefore conceal 
it. A woman should cling just as tenaciously to her name.” 


Ruth Hale Is Pro-Woman in Everything. 


“That is not just a hobby,” she declared. “I am desperately pro-woman 
in everything, especially the newspaper business, having myself done every- 
thing on them except to run the presses. My next objective is to find 
some way to beat down the perfectly rotten prejudice against women 
which exists in so many fields. 


“I worked for equal suffrage and, now that we have it, I am spending 
my time working for equal rights in everything else. This idea that a 
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woman must be governed by a different set of laws because she is a woman 
is absurd.” 

Miss Hale’s words reminded me that she had sent a request before 
coming, that girls from each State be prepared to tell her all of the recent 
legislation in their respective Legislatures pertaining to women. Now I 
understood why she had asked for that. 

Ruth Hale is well prepared to carry on this work that she has elected 
for herself. Her broad journalistic training has placed her in a position 
to know the barriers against women better than but few others. 

She began her journalistic career in 1904, reporting for the Hearst 
bureau in Washington, D. C. From that position she went to the local 
staff of the Washington Post, and later to the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin and the Philadelphia Public Ledger. : 

“Everywhere in those days 1 had to fight enormous battles on account 
of my sex. Women were not wanted on newspapers then. 

“TI would never have succeeded, but I stuck to it and one by one I was 
given jobs that men had always previously done, just because they were 
away or ill and there was no other man there to do them. After I had 
once done them they could see no earthly reason why I shouldn't continue, 
and so slowly, very slowly, I earned the name of ‘newspaper woman.’ ” 


Miss Hale Does Many Things. 
In 1909 Miss Hale became dramatic critic of the Ledger, and re- 


mained that until 1911, when she established the dramatic department of 


V ogue. | 
She told me how, for a while, she was on the Sunday staff of the New 
York Times, where her really hardest struggle for survival took place. 


Equal Rights 


“I did free lance writing in Switzerland until the war began. Then I 
came back and tried to establish a ‘Twilight Sleep Clinic.’ No one would 
listen to such a proposal to make child birth more comfortable, and so I 
had to give it up and went back to writing,” Miss Hale continued, and then 
she added, laughingly, “Oh, I’ve had a checkered career, all right, but 
everything I have done has been to help women.” 

Under the tutelage of James Forbes, Miss Hale became. an expert 
publicity writer. She introduced “The Show Shop” to the public and 
worked for Selwyns, John W. Williams, Arnold Daly and Arthur 
Hopkins. 

“In June, 1917, I went to Europe, this time as correspondent for the 
New York Times Syndicate. While I was there I became one of the 
three editors of the Paris edition of the Chicago Daily Tribune. Then I 
attained my highest:ambition as a newspaper woman. I proved then that 
women were just as valuable as men in such work. Having done that I 
was ready to begin trying to pry open some other closed field.” 

“My dear, I am desperately pro-woman. I will fight for them until 
the end.” | 

The time had come for Miss Hale to make her talk. When she was 
called upon she looked at me rather confusedly and said, “Why, I guess I’ll 
have to make it twice today.” 

I laughed happily, because even though the things she had told me were 
the same as those she was going to tell the others, I had had a touch of 
intimacy that could not be brought into her talk before a large audience. 

Not wishing to spoil my memories of that personal touch, I excused 
myself and went away to write down some of the things she had said while 
I could still remember them exactly. 


STRIKING PEN-PICTURE OF ALICE PAUL 


RYSTAL EASTMAN, under the caption, “Personalities and Pow- 

ers,” draws a striking pen-portrait of Alice Paul in the July 20th 
issue of Time and Tide, Lady Rhonda’s interesting periodical, which we 
are glad to have come regularly to our desk. Miss Eastman writes: 


“History has known dedicated souls ‘from.the beginning, men and 


women whose every waking moment is devoted to an impersonal end, 
leaders of a ‘cause’ who are ready at any moment quite simply to die for 
it. But it is rare to find in one human being this passion for service and 
sacrifice combined first with the shrewd calculating mind of a born politi- 
cal leader, and second with the ruthless driving force, sure judgment and 
phenomenal grasp of detail that characterize a great entrepreneur. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that these qualities are united in Alice 
Paul, the woman who inspired, organized and led to victory the militant 
suffrage movement in America and is now head of the Woman's Party, 
a strong group of conscious feminists who have set out to end the ‘subjec- 
tion of women’ in all its forms. 

“Alice Paul comes of Quaker stock and there is in her bearing that 
powerful serenity so characteristic of the successful Quaker. Like many 
another famous general, she is well under five foot six, a slender, dark 
woman with a pale, often haggard face, and great earnest, childlike eyes 
that seem to seize you and hold you to her purpose despite your own 
desires and intentions. During that seven-year suffrage campaign she 
worked so continuously, ate so little and slept so little that she always 
seemed to be wasting away before our eyes. Once in the early years, when 
the Woman’s Party, then the Congressional Union, was housed in a base- 
ment impossible to ventilate, she seemed so near to collapse that she was 
taken, under protest, to a nearby hospital to rest. But she had a telephone 
put in by her bed, and went right on with the campaign, forgetting, as usual, 
to eat and sleep. After a few weeks of this she got up and packed her bag 
and came back to the foul air and artificial light of that crowded basement 
headquarters. And nothing more was said about a breakdown. The 
truth is, of course, that she looks frail, as anyone would who was subjected 
to constant overwork and under-nourishment, but actually she possesses a 
bodily constitution of extraordinary strength, and a power of physical 
endurance that quite matches her indomitable spirit, * * * 

“Rebecca West once said, ‘The American struggle for the vote was 
much more difficult than the English for the simple reason that it was much 


more easy.’ And that is profoundly true. Indifference is harder to fight 
than hostility, and there is nothing that kills an agitation like having every- 
body admit that it is fundamentally right. If you can so frame your issue 
or so choose your method of attack as to precipitate discussion and dif- 
ference of opinion among honest men, so that all your followers become 
passionate explainers, you have put life into a movement. Alice Paul 
knows this and she is a master at framing a meaty issue. As I look back 
over that seven-year struggle I sometimes suspect that many bold strate- 
gies were employed more to revive the followers than to confound the 
enemy. | 

“The very concentration of the Woman’s Party on the Federal amend- 
ment created a new issue. ‘States’ rights’ is an impogfant political concern 
in America, and the agitation in Washington had barely started before the 
milder suffragists began to declare, ‘I am in favor of women voting, but 
I am against the Federal amendment. I believe the States should decide.’ 
This gave the movement something to feed on, it gave suffrage orators 
something to talk about besides ‘liberty’ and ‘equality.’ 

“It is almost never a mistake to create a situation which divides the 
polite and timid advocates of a measure of justice from those who are 
really determined to get it. And every move that Alice Paul made had this 
effect. Organizing the women voters of the suffrage States to defeat 
democratic candidates, picketing the White House, the hunger strike, burn- 
ing the President’s war speeches—each of these policies was begun under 
a storm of protest from within and without the movement. Yet each 
proved in the end good political strategy, and at the same time had an 
enormous re-enlivening influence on the suffrage movement. Those who 
stood by suffered so from the almost universal criticism that they gained 
the power and faith of crusaders. And the more conservative suffragists 
who opposed these policies were stimulated to more and more effective 
action along their own lines from a sense of rivalry. And so the move- 
ment grew and grew from the mighty dissension in its ranks. 

“Alice Paul’s active leadership in the American feminist movement 
was almost an accident. She was a student at an English university in- 
tending to pursue the career of a scholar when she was caught up in the 
English militant movement and served a brief apprenticeship in jail. 
It was during this experience that she began to plan what she would do 
for woman suffrage in America.. American women owe much to the 
English militants, but this above all.” | 
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ISS Fred Lee 
Woodson, na- 
tional organizer, has 
been engaged by the 
New York State 
Branch to organize 
upper New York. 
She began her work 
at Seneca Falls im- 
mediately after the 
conference of Nation- 
al and State officers in 
Seneca Falls on July 
21, and was assisted 
it the first organiza- 
tion meeting by Miss 
Anita Pollitzer, na- 
tional secretary. 


The Seneca County 
organization will be 
the first branch in the 
thirty-sixth Congress- 
ional district. Mrs. 
Edward Brewster 
Gould of Seneca Falls, 
who became a life 
member of the Woman’s Party at the Conference, has been elected chair- 
man of the county organization. Mrs. Gould took the part of Lucretia 
Mott in the Seneca Falls pageant, and had entire charge of the costuming 
for it. She also co-operated in innumerable large and small ways through- 
out the conference and in the preparations for it. Mrs. Gould has now 
expressed her readiness to go to Colorado Springs and help with the 
Equal Rights pageant if it is decided to put it on there. 

Mrs. Benjamin Franklin of Ovid was elected vice-chairman; Mrs. 
B. G. Mackey, Seneca Falls, secretary; Mrs. Susan Latham Larzelere, 
Seneca Falls, treasurer; Mrs. Milton R. Sanderson, Seneca Falls, press 
chairman; Carol Lester, Seneca Falls, membership chairman. An ad- 
visory board, consisting of Mrs. James M. Knapp, Mrs. John S. Gay, 
Mrs. D. W. Moran, Mrs. Lloyd B. Anderson, all of Seneca Falls, and 
Dr. Mary Smith of Willard, was also elected. 

The first act of the newly-formed county organization was to vote 
unanimously to furnish and equip a room in the National Headquarters, 
to be known as the Seneca Falls Room. Mrs. Larzelere immediately 
donated the piano of Elizabeth Cady Stanton for this room, and Mrs. 
Stanton’s chair had already been presented at the conference. 

Miss Eleanore Pauline Crosby, aged five, the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
John F. Crosby, was made a Founder of the organization. It is said that 
Miss Crosby is a firm believer in the equality of the sexes! The local 
organization has four other Founders, in addition to the life membership 
of Mrs. Gould. 

Permanent headquarters will be opened at Seneca Falls for the entire 
Thirty-sixth Congressional Distriet, and an active campaign for the Fed- 
eral Equality Amendment will be waged. 


Congressman Taber Pledges Aid. 


6¢— FAVOR the principle of equality for women and will look into the 
matter and see by what method it can be most effectively accom- 
lished,” said Congressman John Taber of Auburn Saturday when inter- 
viewed by members of the National Woman’s Party from the Thirty-sixth 
Congressional District of New York State on the subject of the proposed 
“Lucretia Mott” amendment. 
“Il want the women to have a good, fair deal, and I want them to feel 
that I want them to have it,” said the Congressman in talking with press 
representatives afier the meeting. 


Delegation from New York's Thirty-sixth Congressional District waiting on Congressman Taber of Auburn 
in behalf of the Federal Equal Rights Amendment. 
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Congressman Tabet 
is the first represerita- 
tive of Congress to 
express his opinion re- 

garding the amend- 
ment which was unani- 
mously adopted at 
the National Wom- 
an’s Party convention 
held in Seneca Falls 
on July 20 and 21. 

“It is only fitting.” 
said Mrs. D. W. Mo- 
ran, Chairman of the 
Thirty-sixth Congres- 
sional District, in op- 
ening the meeting Sat- 
urday, “that Mr. Ta- 
ber, Congressman 
from this district, 
should be the first 
representative to be 
approached this 
subject, as 75 years 
ago the woman’s rights 
movement was born in 
this same district. 

“The Woman’s Party activity has been confined, up to the present, to 

the State Legislatures. This campaign already has been instrumental in 
obtaining equal rights legislation for over 13,000,000 women. Among the 
measures, secured in the various States, are jury service, equal inheritance 
rights for women with men, the opening of public offices to women, and 
the giving to a wife of the greater rights over her property, and the right 
of a married woman to choose her own residence. While this progress 
has been made, the complete achievements of equal rights is still to be won, 
and the experience of the past two years with the Legislatures seems to 
have convinced the workers for equal rights of the wisdom of turning to 
Congress, just as they finally turned to Congress in the suffrage struggle. 
Just now the Woman’s Party is striving to pass the following amendment : 
“That men and women shall have equal rights throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its jurisdiction.’ ” 


Congressman Taber at first expressed doubt concerning the discrimina- 
tions again women in New York State, but upon explanation by Miss 
Woodson, Mr. Taber stated that he realized that the discriminations against 
women in this State were many, and he himself cited some. Miss Wood- 
son said that she was one of the sixteen women lawvers who had made 
a digest of the laws of the different States, and enumerated in detail 
the discriminatory laws against women in New York State. 


Mrs. T. C. Wilson Emens, Colorado legislator, spoke briefly on the 
discriminations against women in the various States. 

Mrs. Gould said she was representing over 100 women of this county 
in putting before him the amendment which would give equal rights to 
women. Mrs. Gould said that the Woman’s Party is non-partisan, and it 
is striving for one end—to place women on an equal basis with men. 

Congressman Taber told the women that he would be pleased to receive 
literature on the Equal Rights movement. 


Among the women who interviewed Mr. Taber were Mrs. R. C. Simp- 
son, Mrs. Charles Milliams and Mrs. Charles Van Camp of Lyons, Mrs. 
Edward B. Gould, Mrs. I. Y. Larzelere, Mrs. B. G. Mackey, Mrs. D. W. 
Moran, Miss Janet Cowing, Miss Eleanor Crosby, Miss Catherine Camp- 
bell, Miss Mae Stahl, Mrs, John F. Crosby, Mrs. D. M. Kellogg, Mrs. 
Virginia Slingerland, Mrs. Rose Gabriel, Mrs. Fanny Ellis, Mrs. A. F. 
Lawless, Miss Marie Murphy and Miss Virginia Moran of Seneca Falls: 
Miss Florence Crobaugh, Miss Mary Wessell and Miss Margaret TenEyck 
of Waterloo, Miss Fred Lee Woodson and Miss Anita Pollitzer of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mrs. T. C. Wilson Emons of Colorado. 


Courtesy of Syracuse Journal. 
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Equal Rights: 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


From The Cirishas Science Momtor. 


HE celebration at Sous Falls, N. Y, of the seventy-fifth anni- 

versary of the holding in that city of the first woman’s rights con- 
vention in America brings forcibly to the thought of everyone the progress 
that has been made in realizing the distinction between feminism, so called, 
and citizenship. In July, 1848, those courageous women who met in 
convention for the first time to declare the hope that they and their 
sisters might some day be emancipated from political bondage were re- 
garded as agitators and, worse still, as unwomanly. Yet one glances at 
the reproductions of photographs of Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, showing them as they appeared at that time, and 
fails to see in their gentle and kindly faces anything forbidden. The 
feminism so much dreaded in those days seems now to have been some- 
thing which should not have been so greatly feared. 

It is encouraging to realize how fully and courageously the women 
of this generation in the United States have fulfilled the pledge which the 
early champions of equal suffrage made. ‘There is to be enacted, or pre- 
sented, at the time of the anniversary convention, a pageant entitled “The 
Progress of Women.” That justice might be done would require more 
than the presence of decorated floats and files of marching women. No 
picture, no masque, no pen can depict or describe this progress. Herald- 
ing the political emancipation so long promised was that equally progressive 
advance of women in all the civilized countries of the world in education, 
in the arts, and in business and industry. What perhaps the pioneer suf- 
fragists believed would be the preliminary step in preparation for this 
material emancipation proved to be the supplementary or crowning action 
which equipped progressive women to protect and safeguard the rights 
they had gained by their own initiative. 

And it is important, likewise, that this somewhat liberal education 
which American women have gained in industrial and commercial pur- 
suits, as well as in a more profound study of history and the arts, has given 
them a broader view than they might otherwise have had of their political 
responsibilities. They have been taught, while considering the cost, in 
money and industrial waste, of wars carelessly or wantonly waged, that 
it is reasonably possible to take steps to render future wars unnecessary. 
* ¥* * They have found the problem of the State to be that of the home, 
and vice versa. The rule of reason is unfailing in its application. 

All honor is due the brave women who led, in the United States, the 
crusade which compelled the enfranchisement of American women. But 
credit is also due those courageous women of a later but no less pro- 
gressive day who, while fighting against what sometimes seemed to be 
overwhelming odds, * * * thoughtfully fitted themselves for the 
really greater work before them. * * * 


: From the New York Evening Post. ‘ 
HE convention of the National Woman's Party, just closed at Seneca 
Falls, reminds us of the impressive fact that the whole enormous revo- 

lution in women’s position has occurred within the memory of many people 

now living. When Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton called the 
original Seneca Falls Convention in 1848, women were without elemen- 
tary legal rights. Their property, their earnings, their children, all be- 
longed to their husbands. Harriet Martineau, visiting this country in 
the thirties, had found only five callings open to them—the chief being 
boarding-house keeping. There was no separate woman’s college. Ober- 
lin had just startled the country by admitting women. There were no 
high schools for girls. No woman was to be found in any profession save 
acting. Children, cooking and church comprised the interests of the 
feminine half of our population. In the teeth of a public opinion deter- 
mined to maintain what Mill called the subjection of woman the Seneca 

Falls Convention threw its declaration that women have the same capa- 

bilities as men and the same responsibility for their full exercise. 


We are likely to misapprehend the nature of this revolution if we look 
only at its political aspects. Decades passed before any State granted 
women the ballot, decades more before any save two or three Far Western 
commonwealths with few women residents did so. When Bryce returned 
to this country in 1907 to be Ambassador he remarked that the woman 
suffrage movement had made remarkably little progress and that success 
seemed distant. The goal was actually won with startling suddenness. * * 

Within a few years after the first Seneca Falls Convention Elizabeth 
Blackwell had begun the practice of medicine, and Antoinette Brown had 
become a minister. By the eighties there were many women in America 
earning $10,000 a year in the professions. Several, like Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi in medicine, Gail Hamilton in journalism, and Mrs. Livermore on 
the lecture platform, were leaders in their callings. Our first woman’s 
college, Vassar, is now more than 50 years old, and Smith is nearing the 
half-century mark. Women’s work in the Civil War, as nurses in Flor- 
ence Nightingale’s footsteps, or as organizers of relief in the North, was 
of primary importance. Emily Faithfull, who came from England in the 
seventies, found that in place of Miss Martineau’s five callings open to 
women there were now dozens. In combatting first slavery and then the 
saloon women found a wide field for public activities. One legal right 
after another was won. It was an irresistible tide, gathering strength 
from a hundred sources, which finally carried the woman suffrage amend- 
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